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ON DISSZCTIONS. 

It is with regret we have so frequently 
observed in our daily papers, notices of 
things which it would be far better to 
leave untouched. We allude, at this 
time, especially, to the publishing, with- 
out any ostensible benefit to the world, 
accounts of bodies disinterred for dissec- 
tion;—and the animadversions, &c. fol- 
lowing the detection of such affairs.—It 
must be obvious to every reflecting mind, 
that if the science of medicine is of any 
value; and if a competent attainment of 
it can only be founded on anatomy; dis- 
sections must be absolutely necessary; 
and therefore, that an evil, which we may 
deprecate, but must at the same time ad- 
mit to be essential to the welfare of the 
living, should be silently connived at.— 
No good is attained by an opposite mea- 
sure; the feelings are aroused and set in 
hostile array, against institutions, from 
whence we look for scientific practition- 
ers; but to which we should Jook in vain, 
if this fundamental step to the acquire- 
ment of medical knowledge should be 
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cut off. We leave it to the editors of pa- 
pers, as well as to every other enlighten- 
ed mind, to say, which they would pre- 
fer to attend them on the bed of sickness; 
the man who had studied from books 
alone, or him who by practical dissection 
had made himself fully acquainted with 
the animal economy! 

What in fact constitutes the superior- 
ity of modern over ancient physicians? 
Conceding the vast importance of the 
discoveries, improvements, &c. which 
have taken place in the other branches 
of medicine since the days of Hippo- 
crates and the enlarged experience we 
have acquired, after the lapse of so many 
centuries; yet still, where would we be 
even now, had the prejudices and super- 
stitions of the ancients continued to hold 
an unlimited sway over the feelings of 
mankind—had we to acquire our know- 
ledge of man from the structure of brutes, 
often different and comparatively imper- 
fect;—or had we to repair to a great dis- 
tance to study the mere skeleton of a- 
man, and think the knewledge thus gain- 
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ed, the ne plus ultra of human acquisi- 
tien! 

Had the ancients been as well ac- 
quainted with human es with compara- 
tive anatomy, in other words, had they 
dissected as freely as we do (or ought to 
do) now, what might we not hope would 
have been the “standing of medical 
science at present! The ‘mind is lost in 
the contemplation of possible perfection, 
the extermination of raging pestilence, 
the subduing of the “ opprobria inedico- 
rum” and other “ consummations devout- 
ly to be wished!” 

That in pursuing dissection, man 
abuses have arisen, is; indeed, too obvi- 
ously the case; and that proper measures 
should be taken to remedy these abuses, 
and punish those who often unnecessari- 
ly and wantonly outrage the feelings of 
human nature, we readily admit; bat it 
is the manner in which this is accom- 
plished, the unnecessary excitement pro- 
duced in the public mind, and the inju- 
ry that may be thereby done to the in- 
terests of science, and “consequently the 
public welfare that we would deprecate. 

Physicians—Carefully inculcate on the 
minds of your students the propriety, 
and absolute necessity of circumspection, 
decency, secrecy, and attention to the 
feelings of humanity, i in all their pro- 
ceedings in such matters; point out to 
them the proper and least exceptionable 
way in which they should be conducted, 
and by your example show them the im- 
portance you attach to your precepts. 

Students—Consider that your own in- 
terests in various ways, the interests of 
the profession, and of society at large, 
are closely connected with your puncti- 
liously following the directions of your 
advisers, and avoiding every thing that 
may give offence. 

And lastly, if Editors would calm- 
ly reflect on the evil they inflict on the 
medical community, by keeping alive 
suspicions wkich should be lulled into re- 
puse, we feel persuaded they would in- 
variably avoid republishing in their co- 
lumns, whatever may have the slightest 
connection with the subject above re- 
ferred to; we hope that these remarks 


will be received by them with candour, 


and that should they approve of the sen- 
timents thus expressed, hereafter they 
will refrain from such injudicious meas 
sures. 


CYNANCHE TRACHEALIS, 


There seems some difficulty in settling 
the period of the first notice of Cynan- 
che Trachealis. It assuredly cannot be 
deemed a new complaint, even should 
writers not have described it. The cau- 
ses which now apparently induce it, must 
have always been acting, and we cannot, 
therefore, persuade ourselves that chil- 
dren have, at any period of the world, 
been exempted from it. That it has been 
among the former cases of children repor- 
ted as dying from witchcrait, we are per- 
suaded, although we cannot perhaps 
prove this; yet those who are acquainted 
with the symptoms of croup, its sudden 
and violent attacks, and speedy termina- 
tion, can, we think, have no difficulty in 
drawing a parallel with some of the afore- 
mentioned cases of witchcraft. 

It is said to have been noticed by Mar- 
tin Ghisi, an Italian writer, in 1749. Not 
having seen his work on this subject, we 
cannot say how the fact is— but the fol- 
lowing extract seems to describe the dis- 
ease most fully. It is taken from South- 
well’s Med. Ess. and Obs. v.2. p. 247 
which are an abridgment of the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy. It is from the 
statement of the Epidemics of Orleans, 
for 1748 by Arnaud. 


“April, <At Orleans, Intermittents of all 
kinds, which had left us for atime, became 
now very common, and rebellious, there were 
besides, a great many sore throats, and the 
most terrible quinsies, which carried off some 
in 24 hours; two children one 6, the other 11 
years old, were opened; the inner membrane 
of the trachea was found separated, and form- 
ed into a roll, 3 or 4 fingers breadth long, and 
as thick as parchment, and whitish; it appear- 
ed to be the sae of the abscess, which had 
been formed at the bifurcation of the trachzxa; 
there was some pus still in this sac; upon its 
bursting the pus fell into the bronchia, which 
upon the least pressure on the lungs, came 
a ay in great plenty; the symptoms that ac- 
companied this direful malady were a violent 
fever, a hoarse cough, and a frightful rattling 
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in the throat; they had been blooded 4 times, 
and that almost one after another, the first was 
in the foot, two others in the arm, and one in 
the jugular, all which yielded a momentary 
relief only; the first child died in 24 hours, the 
second lived 4 days, and after some bleedings, 
had an emetic given him, which emptied him 
plentifully; he died notwithstanding.” 


We would suggest, whether the follow- 
ing extract is not also closely connected 
with the complaint, as well as the epi- 
demic referred to therein. If so, we shall 
at least find it as early as 1618. 


“ January, 1746, an epidemic quinsy, seizing 
children only, made its first appearance in 
Paris; it was very different from the quinsies 
of former years: this guinsy was often without 
either pain, or difficulty of swallowing, or tu- 
mour, external orinternal. When the seat of 
the disorder was in the esophagus, the patient 
had then a little difficulty to swallow; but when 
seated in the trachzxa, the patient could swal-. 
low easy enough, but the disorder was the 
more dangerous. 

‘lhe breathing was free in most of the sick, 
but they all were hoarse; the fever was never 
proportionable tothe greatness of the disorder, 
and very often it became imperceptible, even 
when every thing seemed at the worst; when 
the sick seemed to approach near their end, 
they would then often amuse themselves, after 
their usual manner, to within a few hours of 
their death, which commonly happened be- 
tween the third and fifth day, and almost always 
before the seventh. ‘This disorder never ter- 
minated before the patient had thrown off some 
portions of the inner membrane of the trachzxa; 
such as out-lived the seventh, used to spit up 
both pus, and portions of this membrane, and 
died after consumptive; the pus was soon 
communicated from the trachza to the lungs; 
which as soon corrupted them, as was discover- 
ed, upon opening the bodies of those who died; 
in some, the disorder had extended itself even 
to the nose. 

*¢ Severinus makes mention of the like epide- 
mic quinsy that seized the children at Naples 
in 1618, and continued off and on until 1644.” 


In Fernelius (Universa Medicina, fol. 
ed. Genev. art. Angina, p. 451) we find 
the following, which, to us, embraces 
more closeiy the croup, than any other of 
the anginose affections. 


* Etenim 4ngina alia vera, alia notha est. 

** Vere et legitime quatuor sunt differentiz. 
Una quam omnium periculosissimam censuit 
Hippocrates ubi neque in faucibus, neque in 


cervice quicquam apparet. Hujus quippe in- 
flammatio penitus abstrusa, graviora  infligit 
symptomata, non sine metu presentis strangu- 
Jatus. Hac sepe vidimus sublatum egrotum 
horis octodecim, constante mente integrisque 
sensibus.” 


a 


ON THE DANGER OF EARLY BURIALS. 
[>] 


No. 3. 


Le Clerc, in his History of Medicine, and also 
other able physicians, affirm, that in Hysteria, a 
woman can live thirty days without respiration. 
I know, says Calmet, that a very honest woman 
continued thirty-six hours without any sign of 
life. Every one thought her dead, and her fu- 
neral was prepared; her husband steadily op- 
posed it. At the expiration of thirty-six hours, 
she recovered, and lived a long tme atfter- 
wards. She related, that she heard perfectly 
all that was said of her, and knew that they 
wished to bury her; but such was her torper, 
that she could not overcome it, and would have 
suffered all without resistance; which accords 
with what St. Augustin says of a priest, who, 
during a syncope, heard what was said, as if at 
a distance, and yet allowed his flesh to be burn- 
ed and cut without opposition or sensation, 

Le Bruyn, in his travels, states that he saw at 
Damietta, in Egypt, a Turk, who was called 
the dead child (?enfant mort) because his mo- 
ther being pregnant with hin, fell sick, and be- 
ing thought dead, she was spcedily buried, af- 
ter the custom of the country; where little time 
intervenes between death and interment, espe- 
cially during the plague. She was put into a 
vault, which the Turk had forthe burial place 
of his family. : , 

In the evening, some hours after her inter- 
ment, her husband imagined that the child she 
bore, might still be living; he therefore caused 
the vault to be opened, and found his wife de- 
livered; the child being alive, but the mother 
was dead. Some asserted that the child was 
heard to cry, and that it was this information 
which led the father to open the vault. 

This man, surnamed the dead child, was 
alive in-1677. 

Many other instances might be adduced of 
persons buricd alive, and of others recovering 
as they were carried to the grave, or who have 
been taken from their graves fortuitously. The 
work of Winslow, already cited, and other wri- 
ters, may be consulted in proof. A wise and 
judicious deduction is drawn by the writers from 
these facts, viz: that we ought not to bury peo- 
ple until well assured of their death, especially 
during the plague, and in certain diseases, 
which induce a sudden cessation of motion and 
feeling. 

ocr The above statements, derived from Cal- 

et, are worthy of much attention. It is not 
to be doubted, that the rapidity of burial, cs- 
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pecially in eold weather, when all undue haste 
may be avoided, must have consigned many an 
unfortunate wretch to a premature death, which 
might probably have been obviated by waiting 
until evident signs of putrefaction began to ap- 
pear. Instead of immediately laying out the 
corpse, and exposing it to the action of cold, 
and te the preparations for interment, it would 
be more judicious, on many occasions, to delay, 
for a time, all these measures; and acting as if 
it was a case of asphyxia, await the event. In- 
stead of this, scarcely is the breath departed, 
ere the corpse is measured for its coffin, the 
body washed and encircled with its shroud, and 
thus deposited in a cold apartment for a day or 
two, so that every chance is extinguished of re- 
turning life, if any yet remains. In all cases of 
sudden apparent death, as from the fumes of 
charcoal;—smothering from smoke in fires;— 
from drinking cold water, drowning, and others 
of a similar nature, such precautions are doubly 
necessary.—There is here, not the slightest 
pretence for any excessive haste; and time is 
thus permitted for every practicable measure, 
by which a resuscitation can be possibly antici- 
pated. 

One step towards this desirable plan, would 
be to give over the general invitation to fune- 
rals, Of all who attend, how few are in any 
way benefitted thereby!—Does the scene of 
death before us, produce the conviction in the 
minds of any, that their turn must soon arrive? 
Look at the train attendant on the dead, and it 
will readily be seen, that any thing but this, is 
present to their minds. Let every one answer 
for himself; and except the case be one, in which 
we are individually interested, it will be ac- 
knowledged that few feclings are excited, such 
as the event is calculated to produce. Itisa 
thing, of cowrse; and by this empty tribute of 
respect to the unconscious corpse, we are not 
awakened in the slightest degree to a contem- 


lation of mortality; and of the speedy advance-- 


ment of that hour, which is to bring us in our 
turn to our last abode, 

When, too, we consider, how many families, 
misled by pride and ostentation, seek to make a 
parade of that humbling evidence of our insig- 
nificance; and in order to afford a handsome 
funeral to a relative uneonscious of their ac- 
tions; encroach upon the scanty means of sup- 
port to those he leaves behind; is it not the 
height of folly to continue customs which have 
scarcely a solitary reason in their favour? Who 
feels the blow but those who are the immediate 
friends and relations of the dead? None, ex- 
eept, indeed, it be a public character, whose 
Joss is more divergent in its influence!—Why, 
save in instances like this, need any public de- 
monstration be called for. A funeral will always 
be the more impressive, as it is more solemn; 
and whether that be most so, which is followed 
by real mourners only, although few in number; 
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or the one which is accompanied by the mete 
trappings and display of grief, and by a nume- 
rous train of indifferent persons, conversing on 
subjects totally unconnected with the scene be. 
fore them, cannot for a moment be misunder. 
stood. 

Since wnting the above, in looking over the 
life of the Rev. William Tennent, late pastor of 
the Presbyterian church of Freehold, in N. J., 
we find that this excellent man very nearly es- 
caped a premature interment. As it is an in- 
teresting document, although probably now for- 
gotten, we shall copy it out, thinking that its 
extension may subserve the general object we 
have had in view, in the remarks we have made 
on precipitate interments. 

QF This will appear in our next paper. 


ee 2 IE 


To the Editors of the 'sculapian Register. 
EPSOM SALTS. 

The high duty lately imposed on Epsom Salts 
by congress in the new tariff,is probably sufficient 
to render the manufacture of the article in this 
country successful and lucrative, if the process 
was sufficiently known to those who are en- 
gaged in extensive salt works on our sea coast. 
The difficulty inthe business is, that most of 
the persons engaged in it, have very little 
knowledge of Chemistry, and are not able to 
account for the difference in the results of ex- 
periments which they make—and how to make 
the same experiments come to a similar result, 

Will you be kind enough to give, through 
the medium of the Zsculapian Register, some 
information on the process pursued in Eng- 
land? 

The information most wanted is:—Whether 
the Sulphate of Magnesia is made from sea war 
tr, or the bitter water remaining after the 
crystallization of common salt? If so, is the 
water boiled once or twice? And what is the 
best and most economical method of separating 
the muriates from the sulphate of magnesia, 
which otherwise render it deliquescent? 

Any information on this subject would be 
gratefully received by A SUBSCRIBER, 


In reply to our correspondent, we can- 
not do better than recommend to his 
perusal the concise yet intelligible state- 
ment of this very subject, in Ure’s Che- 
mical Dictionary—article Magnesia.— 
If we are not mistaken, a valuable paper 
on the general nature of Magnesia, and 
of its different preparations, including 
that under notice, will be found in the 
Manch. Mem. 1st vol.; and a particular 
paper on it, in the Philos. Trans. of G. 
B. 1816, appendix. We would willing- 
ly give the details, but it would occupy 
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too large a portion of our columns, and 
it is sufficient to indicate those works in 
which the information asked for, is to be 
found.—-We may here observe, that the 
Epsom Cave of our Western country, 
seems to abound so largely in that arti- 
cle, as to render it probable, that with 
very little trouble, both it and Magnesia 
might be prepared to any required 
amount. 


eR 


RUMINATION. 


Having as yet received no answer to the 
question of X. on rumination, proposed in our 
second number, we will ourselves state sum- 
marily what is known to us upon the subject, 
the rather as we have heard a reason suggest- 
ed for this provision of nature, which appears 
tous quite plausible. Before, however, stating 
this suggestion, we will make a few observa- 
tions upon the subject. 

All ruminating animals, we believe, must 
have more than one stomach, and most, if not 
all of them, live upon vegetables: the cow, 
which is the most familiar example we can ad- 
duce, has four stomachs; other ruminants two, 
three, &c. These animals are generally des- 
stitute of dentes incisores in the upper jaw, 
but the gums are pretty hard, and the tongue 
rough from the pointed papille covering its 
whole substance. After cutting their food 
(grass for instance) they throw it down, with- 
out chewing, into the esophagus, and thence 
into the first stomach, which lies upon the left 
side and is largest; it is called yacrne ventriculus 
par excellence, and is vulgarly known by the 
name of paunch; the food is here sufficiently 
macerated, and is then forced up by the eso- 
phagus into the mouth and chewed—this is the 
rumination or chewing the cud, After this 
process, it is sent down into the second stomach, 
the esophagus ending exactly where the two 
stomachs meet, and the animal being able to 
direct it into which it will; it is farther macera- 
ted in this and the other stomachs, the fourth 
of which in calves, with the milk curdled in it, 
is commonly taken for making runnet. The 
rumination does not take place till after the 
animal has eaten a pretty large quantity. By 
means of this process, the cow extracts a much 
larger proportion of nourishment from her 

food than non-ruminating animals, and hence is 
| content with much worse fare and smaller 
quantities of it. 

By some it is thought, that the intention of 
this process is that the food may be sufficiently 
comminuted, and thus more fully acted upon by 
the stomach; for it is not observed that a calf 
ruminates as long as itis fed only on milk, 
though the action takes place as soon as it be- 
gins to eat solid food—until that time the food 
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(milk) descends immediately into the fourth 
stomach. The ruminating animals are found 
chiefly in those genera to which the cow, sheep, 
deer, goat, &c. belong. It is said also that 
some insects, birds, and aquatic animals rumi- 
nate, and not a few cases are on record of this 
process being met with in man: it was perform- 
ed with pleasure in most of these, but in one 
or two, without. One man who fuminated 
from his birth, inherited it from his father. 

It would appear that this operation is met 
with almost solely in those animals which are 
weak, timid, and somewhat defenceless, and 
which though destined to live pfincipally upon 
the produce of the plains, would have their 
meals constantly broken in upon and interrupt+ 
ed by their natural enemies the carnivori; be- 
ing thus bountifully provided, however, they 
can sally from their coverts, snatch the radi- 
ments of a hasty meal, and regaining their se- 
cure retreats, there ruminate in safety and at 
leisure, The principal (though perhaps not 
sole_) object of this provision would therefore scem 
to be, to protect against the attacks of beasts of 
prey. 

a 
LUSUS NATURA. 

Sometime ago one of the editors of 
this paper received from a physician (re- 
siding at Millersville, Pa.) the following 
account of a monster, which had come 
under his own observation. As such 
cases are always interesting, as well 
for their rarity as intrinsically, we give 
this a place in our columns. 


‘* About two weeks since, I attended a 
young woman about 27 years of age in her se; 
cond confinement. After about six hours la- 
bour she was delivered of the following curi- 
ous monster. : 

*‘ Attached to the posterior part of the head 
was a tumour, evidently the early formation of 
a second head, and nearly of the size of the 
first The sutures were distinct, and the os oc- 
cipitis common to the two: the situation and 
shape of the ears, eyes, nose and mouth was 
distinctly marked, but imperfectly formed. 
The principal face was deficient in bony struc- 
ture, the nose being depressed to a level with 
the cheeks, and the upper lip imperfect, form- 
ing a hare-lip. The fingers of both hands, and 
the toes of both feet were redundant—being 
24 fingers amd toes. After a few inspirations, 
it fortunately ceased to breathe.”’ 





GAS LIGHTS. 

So far back as Nov. 1818, the following no- 
tice respecting gas lights, appeared in the 
American Daily Advertiser. 

‘It appears, from a work recently publish- 
ed in London, that between nineteen and twenty 
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thousand lamps, lighted with carbonated hy- 
drogen gas, have been already placed in ma- 
ny of the principal streets of the city—and 
that a very small part of the metropolis is yet 
lighted by this means—The distance to which 
‘the subterranean tubes that convey the gas 
has already extended, falls little short of sixty- 
jive English miles.” 

(cP Within the period that has since elapsed, 
how many thousand additional*lamps have 
been added to the city of London, and how 
many miles have the pipes been further ex- 
tended’?—If that immense city finds it so ad- 
vantageous to augment this means of illumi- 
nation, can it be possible that it should be less 
so to Philadelphia; and have not facts suffi- 
ciently demonstrated the best means to ac- 
complish it, so as no longer to leave it a mat- 
ter of mere experiment? Ought we not, in 
short, to take the business in hand, and ef- 
fectually execute so great a desideratum? 


ee + 


Professor Olmsted has observed, that the 
range of agreeable heat of the air, to the feel- 
ings of the inhabitants of North America, lati- 
tude 353° North, lies between 70° and 80° of 
Farenheit; below the former, fires are lighted, 
and the family circles round it; and above the lat- 
ter point, complaints begin to be made of un- 
comfortable warmth. In England, the natural 
or agreeable temperature lies between 60° and 
79°, with the same sensations as above mention- 
ed, whenever the thermometer stands below or 
above these limits. In Scotland, Dr. Black has 
said that a moderately warm summer raises the 
thermometer to 64°. 

a + 
DILATABILITY OF THE SKIN. 

Turner, in his treatise on cutaneous 
diseases, (intro:luction) adverting to the 
dilatability of the skin, says 

“ Of the wonderful Dilatability of this Part, 
I have heard nothing that comes up to that in 
the young Spaniard Meckrin takes notice of,* 
who, inthe Hospital at Amsterdam, shew’d 
himself to Van Horn, Stlvius, Piso, and other 
learned Physicians; taking up with his left-hand 
the skin of his right-shoulder and pap, and 
bringing the same up to his mouth: Again, he 
would draw the skin of his chin down to his 
breast like a beard, and presently put it up- 
wards to the top of his head, hiding both his 
eyes therewith: After which the same would 
return orderly and equally to its proper place, 
ying smooth as in any other person: After the 
same manner the skin of the right-knee and 
leg he would pull either upwards or down- 
wards for a half yard’s length, whilst (which 
was yet more remarkable) the skin of his left 
side would not admit of any such expans‘on.” 


* Odserv. Med. Chir. Ch. 32. 
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PANACEAS! 


The panacea of the moment seems to 
be what is now extolled in our papers, 
under the title of Carbonated Sarsaparil. 
la Mead. ‘This is merely a decoction of 
certain articles, of which sarsaparilla. a 
very old, but inert article of the Mat, 
Medica, as we shall hereafter attempt to 
show, constitutes a part. United with 
honey, senna, sassafras, &c. this decoc. 
tion is charged with an excess of carbo. 
nic acid, and constitutes the fashionable 
beverage of the day!—By what necro- 
mancy a patent has been obtained for 
it, if such is really the case, we are una. 
ble to say; but we will venture to 
affirm that any person may safely pre. 
pare it, without any risk from the paten- 
tee. It is agreeable enough as a diet 
drink, and except that it occasionally 
gripes and purges pretty briskly if un- 
duly taken, we are not aware that it is 
not fully equal to all those beverages, 
which, under the name of Soda, Seltzer, 
and other waters, are daily taken in large 
amount! As a medicine it has little claim 
to our notice; but that it will tend to act 
the part of the philosopher’s stone, and 
transfer the cash of the purchaser into 
the pockets of the proprietors, we have no 
doubt. We shall merely call on those 
concerned, to exhibit their claim to the 
right of a patent to this article! 

A much pleasanter drink, in our opin- 
ion, is the common soda water, sweetened 
with the syrup of sarsaparilla; the effica- 
cy of the one, ts fully equal to that of 
the other. 

a + 
MEDICAL ETHICS, CONTINTED. 

5—Officious interference, in a case under the 
churge of another, should be carefully avoided. 
No meddling inquiries should be made concern- 
ing the patient; no unnecessary hints given, re- 
lative to the nature or treatment of his disorder; 
nor any sclfish conduct pursued, that may di- 
rectly or indirectly tend to diminish the trust 
reposed in the physician or surgeon employed. 
Yet though the character of a professional busy- 
body, whether from thoughtlessness or craft, is 
highly reprehensible, there are occasions which 
not only justify, but require a spirited inter- 
position. When artful ignorance grossly im- 
poses on credulity; when neglect puts to hazard 
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an important life; or rashness threatens it with 
stil more imminent danger: a medical neigh- 
pour, friend, or relative, apprized of such facts, 
will justly regard his interference as a duty. 
But he ought to be careful, that the information 
on which he acts, is well founded; that his mo- 
tives are pure and honourable; and that his judg- 
ment of the measures pursued is built on expe- 
rience and practical knowledge, not on specu- 
lative or theoretical differences of opinion. 
The particular circumstances of the case will 
suggest the most proper mode of conduct. In 
general, however, a personal and confidential 
application, to the gentlemen of the faculty 
concerned, should be the first step taken; and 
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self, or impregnated with worm-wood, angelica, 
&c., for [ have never yet met with any thing so 
agreeable to the nerves and spirits in all my ex- 
perience.—That which is best is middle-aged, 
neat, fine, racy, and ofa walnut flavour; and it 
is certainly true, that during the late fatal times, 
(the plague of 1665) both the infected and the 
well found vast benefit from it, unless they. who 
used it too intemperately.” 

Dr. Franklin, in his Journal, says, that‘ at: 
Southampton Salt Water Baths, he fell asleep, 
while floating on his back, and slept one hour 
by the watch, without turning over at all!—It 
says. 


is a very easy bed, he 
. |afterwards, if necessary, the transaction may be . 
: | communicated to the patient or to his family. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 

To seek out heads of every shape, 

Bacon and Shakspeare, ass and ape, 
Phrenologists take pains: 

And in this search they are surely right, 

For ne’er was system brought to light, 
So much in want of Brains. 


QUESTIONS. 

14. Itis affirmed that the steam of High-pres- 
sure Engines does not scald; whilst that from 
| Low-pressure scalds severely:—Is the fact so; 
t | and if so, what is the reason? 

y 15. Is there any part of the body, a wound of 
which, under every circumstance, is absolutely 
and necessarily fatal? 

16. Are there any diseases which are abso- 
3) } hiely and essentially connected with any one 
, | particular country, age, profession, sex, religion, 
e | or form of government? 

y | _ Alessrs Editors,—The Montreal papers men- 
+ tioned lately, that a blister which had been ap- 
plied over a charbonne, (we presume, carbun- 
cle) as a remedy, imparted the disease to another 
0 | man who used it against rheumatism. Will you, 
0 | under your head of qucstions, insert the fol- 
2 lowing: 

e | 17. Is not the above a tough story; or if true, 


Rome is at present well known to be almost 
constantly affected with the mal’aria, a kind of 
intermittent fever; it is ascribed to the marshes 
and stagnant state of the waters in the neighbour 
hood, as also to the putrefaction of animal and 
vegetable substances, which always exist in great 
abundance in her streets. Even as far back as 
the consulate, the government found it very dif- 
ficult to preserve cleanliness, as is manifested by 
the various edicts passed for that purpose: two 
of them are here inserted. 

“*Quominus illi cloacam que ex edibus ejus 
in tuas retinet, qua de re agitur, purgare reficere 
liceat vim fieri, veto, damni infecti quod operis 


how are we to account for it? A vitio factum sit caveri jubeo.” 
_ **Ne quis aquam oletato dolo malo ubi pub- 
I walheeiatiniie. lice salit. Si quis oletarit sextertiorum X mil- 
ni lium mulcta esto. 


“Every candid and fair practitioner, who 
l- | keeps a just register of his practice, will send 
uf Jus to the dead as well as to the living; that is, 
will tell us honestly where their method failed 
them, as well as where they had success.—But 
our miracle-mongers will not let us know one 
word of these miscarriages; their design being 
j. | @insinuate into the people’s heads, that no 
' | person can die where they have the sole man- 
o. | Sement.”— Turner’s Impartial Survey, p. 37. 
The above remarks of Turner, are quite as 
;. | ‘Pplicable in the present day, as in his time. 


In undergoing long marches, it has been found 
very serviceable to soup the inside of your 
stockings. 

The Cholera Morbus carried off last summer 
and autumn, in Russia, from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand persons: they died with black vomit and 
convulsions! 


of LTE. 


London.--Thermometer, average, from April 
29, to May 5, 51°;—Amount of rain 0.85 inch. 
—From May 5 to May 12, 534°; rain 0.65 inch. 
—From May 12 to May 19, 463°; rain 3.025 
inches. 

New:-York.—73 deaths for the week ending 
July 5,—Consumption 10. Small Pox 6. 

Thermometer, June 20, 68: 21, 74: 22, 63: 
23,76: (2 P. M. in shade) 24th, 73: 25, 73: 
~6, 80:-—imuch ram. 


ee 


j, | Sack, the favorite beverage of Falstaff, seems 

_ | o have been equally acceptable to some of the 
, physicians of nearly two centuries ago.— Witness 
yh | Dt. Hodges, who, in his Loimologia, p. 217, thus 
extols it: But before 1 proceed further, 
n- | Statitude obliges me to do justice to the virties 
q |! Sack, as it deservedly is ranked amongst the 
Mineipal antidotes, whether it be drank by it- 
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Boston.—97 deaths for the month of April, 
Thermometer, (1. P. M.) June 6, 72°: 7, 
74°: 8, 80°: 9, 66°: 10, 73°: 11, 67°: 12, 70:— 

eatest cold in 24hours, 57°:—greatest heat 

5°:—mean heat 72°. 

Thermometer, (1 P. M.) June 27, 87°: 28, 
85°: 29, 73°: 30, 90°: July 1, 86°: 2d, 83°: 
3, 85°:—mean height 84°: no rain. 

The Quarantine regulations began in Bos- 
ton 15th June. 

Concord.—Thermometer, June 1, 89°: 6and 
7, 86°: 8, 91°: 18, 80°: 19 and 25, 82°: 24, 
84°. 29 and 30, 90°,—Frost on the 13th, and 
very cold the succeeding four days. 

Newport.—The Quarantine regulations went 
into operation July 1st, to continue till Novem- 
ber Ist: 

Baltimore.—34 deaths for the week ending 
July 5.—Cholera Infantum 11. 

Washington.—Average height of Thermo- 
meter for June, 1824, 73°: maximum 88°: mini- 
mum 52°:—increase from last month 8°:—aver- 
ajce heat 1° less than in June, 1823:—maximum 
5° less: minimum 6° less: general comparison, 
rather cooler, more equable, and much more 
moisture. 

Rain, June 1824, 4.26 inches:—1823, 2.41 
inches:—F.xcess, 1.85 inches.—Rain in the last 
12 months 36.18 inches. . 

13 deaths for the month of June. 

Richmond.—A spirit thermometer, graduated 
by Farenheit’s scale, stood, June 28th, in the 
shade, on Stockoe-hill, at one time, at 98°. 

Charleston. —25 deaths for the week ending 
June 27.—Teething, 4. 

Great complaints of the excessive heat: 

Cheraw, (S. C.)—Thermometer, June 26, 
(3 P. M. in the shade) 90: 27, 94: 28, 103: 29, 
103: 30, 105: July 1, 100:—no rain during this 
great heat!! ¢ ¢p Some information on this ex- 
traordinary heat is requisite. We believe a mis- 
take to exist somewhere. 

Havana.—Y ellow fever prevailing to an un- 
usual degree! 

New Orleans.—35 deaths from June 8th to 
14th.—Dysentery 8—Thermometer (2 P. M.) 
June Ast, 88: 2, 88: 3, 84: 4, 88: 5,91: 6,91: 
7, 89: 8, 91: 9, 89: 10, 91: 11, 91: 12, 89. 
Yellow fever prevailing! 


In order to show the variety of temperature 
of different years, we have taken the mean 
temperature of four days in July, from three 
observations a day, in Philadelphia. 


1798 | 84°, mean of four first days of July. 
1799 | 78, do do do 
1800 | 71, do do do 
1801 | 80, do do do 
1802 | 74, do do do 
1803 | 73, do do do 
1804 | 744, do do do 
1805 | 784, do do do 
1824 | 753, do do do 
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OIL OF TURPENTINE. 

The large doses of this article administered 
of late years for the cure of worms, and to purge 
the bowels, is not altogether new—or at least 
instances are not wanting in which it has been 
taken even in greater amount, of which we shall 
mention only the following, as we find them in 
Boyle Godfrey’s work, entitled “ AMiscellaneg 
Vere Utilia” 1737 second Ed. p. 63. Aman 
at Rotterdam went intoa Druggist’s shop, where 
he called for half a pint of oil of turpentine, 
and desired the shop-keeper to lend him a 
glass, which having received, and put the oil 
thereinto, he drank half of it, and went away, 
desiring him to let it stand a little; and return. 
ing in half an hour, drank the rest: after which 
doses he was frequently seen in the streets, 
which was a surprise to the physicians, and in. 
deed to myself. 

** Since [ came to England I mentioned this 
to an eminent physician, who acquainted me 
that he knew half a pound drank by a man, who 
was only strongly purged thereby.” 
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CYNANCHE TRACHEALIS. 


Two cases of this disease are said to have 
been observed in cats—See Gentlem. Magazine 
for 1792; p. 627. 

Has it been noticed in other animals? 


aI 


ERRATUM. 

In the first page of our last number, first 
column, transpose the words “ feeling’? and * mo- 
ment” in the last sentence of the first para- 
graph, so as to read * not to have produced an 
anxious moment in most persons who have the 
common feeling of affection for their wives and 
children” 


aI 


* .* Notice.—It is intended to devote the last 
page of each paper to advertisements of Medi- 
cal books, either printed or in the press;—and 
also, any connected with the business of the 
Druggist and Apothecary. <A box for commu- 
nications, addressed to the editors of the Zs- 
culapian Register, will be kept at Mr. Desil- 
ver’s store, No. 110, Walnut-street. 
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